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based on the matriarchal idea concerning descent and heredity. 
The Delight Makers or Koshare, from whom the story takes its 
name, are an association of young people also based on the clan 
system, whose duty it is to conduct a part of the annual town 
festivals in summer and autumn, for the purpose of furthering the 
ripening of the fruit, whereas the Cuirana, an association of similar 
origin, are considered the winter or spring people, and are supposed 
to assist the sprouting of the seed. There was a sort of antagonism 
between the votaries of both bodies ; the performances of the Delight 
Makers are calculated to excite mirth and laughter, whereas those 
of the Cuirana are more quiet and monotonous. Religious ideas 
form the foundation of their dances, songs and other ceremonies. 
Their religion is a pure nature-worship, without temples or sacrifices, 
but with many symbolic signs of worship, as painted sticks or prayer- 
plumes, made of the feathers of various birds. The feather is the 
symbol of human thought ; it could be replaced by two little twigs 
laid crosswise and held in place by a rock or stone, and such little 
shrines or stone-heaps are numerous around the Indian villages. 
The story first appeared in a German weekly of New York City ; it 
is so replete with Indian names, words and phrases, that careful 
attention is necessary to follow the author through the maze of his 
Cochiti terminology and thoroughly Indian mode of thought. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Two Pawnian Tribal Names. — The belief has been entertained 
that the tribal name Pani means slave, but Mr. Dunbar, in his sketch 
of the Pawnees (Magazine of Am. Hist., 1880-1881), has, to my 
mind, clearly shown that this notion probably arose from a confu- 
sion by early explorers of two like-sounding words. 

The name of the related Arikara tribe has been said to be Mandan 
or Hidatsa, and to mean "People of the Flowing Hair." 

In my book (Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, page 239) I 
have stated that I agree with Mr. Dunbar in regarding the name 
Pani as coming directly from the Pawnee word pariki, a horn, and 
further, that the name Arikara means horns, or perhaps horned, 
being thus very nearly the equivalent of Pani. 

Recent inquiries among the Rees and Pawnees have brought out 
one or two suggestive facts bearing on these points, and I give below 
a summary of the matter for what it may be worth. 
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As to the name Pani : 

(i.) It is certain that in ancient times the Pawnees used to wear 
the scalp-lock, stiffened with grease and red clay, erect, or curving 
forward or backward like a horn, as in later times did the Wichitas 
or Pawnee Picts. 

(2.) The old sign for Pawnee was the forefinger held pointing 
upward at the crown of the head to represent this stiffened erect 
scalp lock. 

(3.) The word pariki, a horn, is sometimes contracted to pani, as 
in the case of a man of my acquaintance named Parik Pukots — Old 
Horn. He is commonly called, for short, Pani. 

As to the tribal name Arikara,: 

Hoffman calls them the people of the flowing hair, and Matthews, 
in his Hidatsa dictionary, states that the name in that tongue is 
Ada-kada-ho, and suggests that this may in some way refer to the 
hair, the Hidatsa word for which is ada. 

Rev. C. L. Hall, long a missionary to the Gros Ventres, Mandans, 
and Arikaras, at Fort Berthold, in writing to me of the latter name, 
says, " It is not Gros Ventre or Mandau ;" and, again, " The Gros 
Ventre or Hidatsa word is Ada-kada-ho. The first syllable is like 
the word for hair in the Hidatsa, but the other syllables have no 
meaning that I can discover." 

I believe that the Hidatsa word Ada-kada-ho is nothing more 
than an attempt to reproduce in that tongue the word Arikara. As 
the Hidatsa will not or cannot pronounce the word as the Rees do, 
they approach it as nearly as possible. The d and r sounds are well 
known to be more or less interchangeable in many Indian languages, 
the d being more common among northern tribes, while r is used 
by those of the south. This explanation of the Hidatsa word would 
account for the fact that it has no meaning. 

Now (1), the Ree and Skidi word for horn is Arl'ke, the second 
syllable strongly accented, the last slurred. If we add to the word 
Arl'ke, the plural termination ra we have almost exactly the tribal 
name of the Rees. This word, Arikera, or Arikara, means horns. 
Or it may be, as has been suggested to me by Mr. Dunbar, that the 
termination ra is verbal, being the root of tl'-ra, he has; tuJ-ta, 
you have; tut* -a, I have. If this is the case, the word Arikara 
would mean, horned ; a descriptive epithet, the use of which is 
most natural with Indians. 

(2) When inquiring of the Rees how they used to dress their hair 
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in the old days, I was unable to learn that they have any tradition 
of a time when they roached the hair, or shaved the head. While 
on this subject, however, a bit of information came out which was 
interesting. PahOkatawea, an old man, said to be a grand-son of 
the great mythical Pawnee hero of the same name, told me that 
though the Rees had never done this, the Skidi used to cut off all 
the hair except a bunch on the top of the head, and that they would 
take two small pieces of bone, two or three inches long, and drill- 
ing a hole in one end of each, would tie them, one on either 
side of this top knot, so that they would stand erect " like two 
horns." Sometimes two feathers would be substituted for the two 
bones, occupying the same position, or sometimes they would stiffen 
a lock of hair on either side the roach or top knot, so that these 
locks would stand straight up. This statement was not made as an 
explanation of the word Ari'kara, for in the conversation of which 
this is the substance, the question of that tribal name did not come up. 

(3) But the Rees are Skidis, and the separation of the two tribes 
took place not very long ago. In ancient times, when they were 
the same people and were living together, they undoubtedly had 
the same customs. 

It is curious to note that these peculiar modes of dressing the hair 
became obsolete with the northern tribes of this family earlier than 
they did with their southern relatives. This is shown by the fact 
that the true Pawnees all know that the Wichitas used to wear the 
erect horn-like scalp-lock, while the custom has now entirely passed 
out of use among themselves, and has been forgotten even by the 
younger generation of men. In like manner the Rees who live to 
the north have forgotten that they used to dress their hair with horns, 
while they know that their relations to the south, the Skidi, did so 
in the long past. A possible connection between the dressing of 
the hair with two horns and the modern Pawnee sign, which is wolf, 
or the two pricked ears of a wolf, has of course suggested itself to 
me, but this matter requires further investigation. 

Geo. Bird Grinnell. 



Was Prehistoric Man Left-handed? — At the session of the 
Sociiti a' 'Anthropologic of Paris, July 3, 1890, M. Gabriel de Mor- 
tillet presented to the Society a paper on Albinisme et Gauchisse- 
ment, which contains some curious observations and suggestions. 
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M. Mortillet finds these characteristics running through all forms 
of animal life, down to the helicidae, and among the last a marked 
tendency to the formation of varieties. 

Particular interest attaches to the facts indicating the existence 
of left-handedness among prehistoric men. Among the neolithic 
scrapers, the product of a number of stations in France, it is gen- 
erally possible, according to M. Mortillet, to discover positive signs 
of their use either by the right or the left hand. Out of 354 of these 
instruments examined by him he determines that 105 were used by 
the right hand and 197 by the left; the remaining 52 were not 
marked so clearly that it could be determined by which hand they 
were used, or they may have been used by either indifferently. 

These figures appear to show that left-handed persons are almost 
twice as numerous as right-handed. The proportions vary in differ- 
ent places. In the collection from Compigny, in the Musee de St. 
Germain, out of 38 specimens only 8 were positively right-handed, 
while 25 were as positively left-handed, and 5 were doubtful. In 
the collection from Pontlevoy, in the same Museum, 9 were right- 
handed, 10 left-handed, and 5 mixed. But there is not a single 
station whose specimens do not indicate sinistral preference in the 
majority of these utensils. 

M. Mortillet does not desire to draw hasty conclusions from these 
observations, since they are quite insufficient for the purpose; but 
they lead him to believe that the proportion of left-handed persons 
was much greater in prehistoric times than at present in the same 
locality. If these observations may be accepted as facts, they seem 
to imply much more ; and though they do not lead to the conclusion, 
they prompt the inquiry, whether in the stone age in France, 
scaevism was not the rule, rather than the exception, as now. 

It seems reasonable to think that general dextral preference in the 
present age of mankind may be due in great part to the habit of 
using implements and weapons, while in the rude age of primitive 
man this preference may not have existed ; but it is surprising to 
find in the neolithic period these evidences of extraordinary prefer- 
ance for the left hand. I no not know whether any observations 
similar to M. Mortillet's have been made among American archae- 
ological collections ; but it would be curious to know whether a 
similar state of things would be indicated if the same class of im- 
plements were carefully studied. 

F. A. Seely. 



